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with which it is generally associated. (In some countries, as in
France, the emphasis lies on the relation of local administration
to the centre; in others, as in England, it lies on its relation to
local elected bodies; in others, as in Prussia, there has been an
attempt to link the local administration both with the centre
and with local elected bodies in a sort of triple balance.) In
regard to both central and local administration, a further ques-
tion arises, which concerns their relation to the judicature and
its courts. Are their actions cognizable in the ordinary courts,
under process of common law; or do they belong to special
administrative courts, which apply a special administrative law?
England answers in one way; France and Prussia answer in
another.

All these conceptions belong to the twentieth century. When
we go back to 1660 we have to shed them and to think in
different terms. The State is not regarded as a legal association,
united in a common scheme of rights and duties which requires
the discharge of public services. It is rather regarded from a
number of different points of view, the inheritances of a long
past, which present us with a blurred and yet living picture.
If we place ourselves on the Continent, and more particularly
in France, we may seek to suggest the salient features of this
picture in three propositions, (i) The State is a Family. 6The
Family9, Bodin had said, sis the true source and origin of every
Commonwealth.3 The idea of the Family colours the general
political scheme. The French king governs by a sort of conseil
defamille, analogous to that of any French family, in which the
queen-dowager and the princes of the blood will naturally sit.
Government officials and the household staff run into one
another: in particular, the expenses of government and the
expenses of the household are confused, and there is no clear
distinction between the family income of the 'father of his
people' and the revenues of the State. (2) The State is Property,
or, at any rate, the government of the State is property.
Loyseau, a French jurist of the early seventeenth century,
regards the king as 'owning' sovereignty in virtue of the pre-
scriptive title of long possession. The matter goes farther than